THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

Government took place he considered * that the King should send for
Campbell-Bannerman, and not for Lord Spencer; on the ground that
the former is the recognised leader of the Liberal party while the latter
is only the leader of about 20 peers, and that the question as to whether
C. B. could or would form a Government is not one that in its primary
stages need concern the Sovereign'.1 In 1905 Lord Esher noted:

Great pressure is being put upon the King to send for Spencer and
Campbell-Bannerman together and ask their advice. I trust that he will not
give way to this temptation, as it would be to give away the most important
prerogative of the Sovereign. Although many people think otherwise, there
is no precedent for such a step. I have looked through all the precedents for
the King in the private archives at Windsor and there is not a single example
in the Queen's reign of her asking advice of anyone except the outgoing
Minister as to the person upon whom her choice should fall. The obvious
duty of the King is to make up his own mind, and the wisest thing he can
do is to adhere rigidly to precedent.2

These statements are a little too positive. They ignore the fact that
Queen Victoria consulted Lord Lansdowne and (informally) the Duke
of Wellington in 1851; that she sent for Lord Lansdowne as well as
Lord Aberdeen in 1852; that she consulted Mr Goschen in 1885, both
by letter and through her private secretary; that she consulted Mr
Goschen informally in 18 86 ; and that her private secretary made informal
soundings in 1892. Also, if it be accepted that the monarch must send
for the leader of the Opposition, he has given away, not retained, a pre-
rogative which the Queen assumed in 1885 that she possessed. A power
to consult means a power to choose; absence of a power to consult
means a binding obligation to send for the leader of the Opposition.
Edward VII did in fact send for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and
did not consult (at least formally) any other person. Mr Balfour went
through the papers of 1873-4, and Lord Esher provided the King with
a memorandum based on the precedents of 1880 and 1895.3

The later precedents are those of 1923, 1924, 1929, 1945 and 1951,
In each case the King sent for the leader of the Opposition. In 1923
Sir Austen Chamberlain's view was that Mr Baldwin should resign and
advise the King to send for Mr MacDonald and Mr Asquith (as leader

1 Esher Papers, n, p. 56.              a Mid. n, p. 78.              3 Ibid, n, pp. 119, 123.
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